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THE ALDINE. 



Peter Muhlenburg, and who proved his personal 
habits to be a trifle less hardy by keeping his cloak 
drawn more closely around him than was that of the 
Virginian, — was one of those rare mortals destined 
to shed almost equal lustre on the history of two 
continents — to be of great usefulness and immense 
influence in both, and to win the applauding verdict 
of the world through circumstances offering many 
temptations, presenting many difficulties, and likely 
to wreck the probity of any except the most stead- 
fast. Scarcely more than one-and-twenty years of 
age at that timet- of moderate stature and slight 
figure, with (like his companion) the nose very long, 
but depressed above the nostrils, and then rising 
suddenly and sharply at the end, giving a sort of 
bird-air, which suggested the word " perky ; " with 
the eyebrows naturally raised high, as if always in 
readiness for the peculiar shrug of the*French ; and 
that feature, and the head thrown well back, creating 
some impression of vanity and much of open-eyed 
quickvjobservation — such, with hair always a little 
elaborately curled, a wealth of ruffles at the throat, 
the Cross of St. Louis on his lappel, and his whole 
array in marked fashionable contrast to that of the 
sober-habited Muhlenberg — such was, at that junc- 
ture, Gilbert Motier, Marquis de Lafayette, the truest 
and most heartful of volunteers in the cause of 
liberty, the noble whom the leitres de cachet of a king 
could not turn from his purpose of aiding America 
with sword and purse, and the man who had been; 
fortunate enough to marry, in the person of the 
Countess Anastasie, daughter of the Duke de 
Noailles, a helpmate who .could aid him with wealth 1 
and impel him forward to the field of honor by her 
self-sacrificing counsel. , 

It is well, perhaps, that we do not always foresee 
the consequences of our own actions ; so crippled 
might be. the hand of activity, if we did so without 
the circumscribing influences of our. mortality ! For, 
in the light of succeeding events, and in view.of ; the 
number of instances thereafter, in which Lafayette, 
in his own: land, was to be called upon to stand be- 
tween the people of his own blood and the demons' 
of disorder and anarchy, for which the claim • was: 
always made that they had their origin in the carry-: 
ing back to France of revolutionary and republican: 
principles: by the French officers and soldiery who ; 
had shared in the struggle of American liberation — 
could the generous young noble, at that hour, have 
been gifted with the faculty of foreknowledge, who' 
can say, whether he might not have considered the 
risk far beyond the duty, withdrawn that helping 
hand and that influence so necessary, and left the 
Land of the West to whatever fate it could accom- 
.plish through its own unaided valor? No such gift 
was his, however ; not more could he foresee, on 
that January, day of 1778, the awful kaleidoscope of 
1789 to 1793, the Day of Confederation, the Bonnet 
Rouge, or Olmutz, than he could, look forward to 
1824 and his : return as a demigod to the country he 
was then assisting to free, or 1830 and the time when 
he w.as once more and for the last to stand between 
an unstable people and a second Reign of Terror. 

There was one bond of fellowship between the 
young Frenchman, then only a few days returned 
from. the North and the abandoned preparations for 
the new expedition against Canada, and the Virginia 
officer who had been with the army throughout all 
its late operations — one bond, of no little strength,; 
and yet only understood by those Who thoroughly 
knew both. Lafayette, never a good Englishman in 
the use of language, had not then, as yet, shaken off 
the more declared idioms of the Gallic tongue ; and 
few officers of the army spoke the French so well as 
Peter Muhlenberg, whose long residence on the 
continent of Europe, before his ordination, had 
made both that and the German nearly as natural to 
him as his native English. Lafayette, as is well 
known, affected the society of the elder, on that ac- 
count as well as from personal liking ; and they were 
often together when the exigencies of the service 
allowed. 

Crossing the little bridge over the Valley Creek, 
that day, the two had temporarily forgotten both 
place and time, and were deep in a conversation, in 
French, on the literature of that language, — the 
young Frenchman having, so to speak, gone home 
to his own loved land, and the other willingly accom- 
panied him. Forming the corner of the road, as it 
turned down the creek toward the Schuylkill, stood 
a barn, with the yards belonging to it — at some little 
distance from the head-quarters, but appertaining to 
it, and used by the commander-in-chief for stabling 



his favorite white horse, and one or two other ani- 
mals of his stud. Among the horses then in the 
stables, was a fine brown, lately the property of 
Washington, but within a few days presented by him 
to Lafayette, on his return from the North, and not 
yet removed to the possession of the latter. It 
chanced that General Muhlenberg had not yet seen 
the animal ; and Lafayette invited him, as they ap- 
proached the barn, to enter and view his valuable 
acquisition — an acquisition, by the way, which he 
retained throughout the war, in full efficiency for 
service, and spent no inconsiderable sum to have 
taken in safety to France when his labors of love in 
America were ended. 

Conversation between the companions had drop- 
ped, as they came nigh the door of the barn ; and it 
was not resumed as Lafayette laid his hand on the 
door and opened it. As he did so, the door making 
literally no noise, the winter light streamed full into 
the lean-to connected with the stable, and for one 
notable moment revealed a spectacle which, de- 
scribed improperly and with singular distortions, has 
been the subject of narration and admiration over 
the world for an entire century. There it was that, 
in that instant's glance, they saw the Father of his 
Country kneeling, on some of the hay thrown down 
from above for later supply to the horses — the cloak 
cast back from his noble figure, his hat lying beside 
him, his hands clasped and raised to heaven, and his 
closed eyes looking upward as only the eyes of 
faith and Christian confidence can do, to the Father 
of Light, .whose presence is no surer in the temple 
than the hovel — nay, whose well-beloved Son had 
his pl&ce of earthly nativity in a stable sheltering far 
humbler animals than those of this place and pres- 
ence. ;.. 

No spoken word was issuing from, the lips of the 
suppliant-— at that moment, whatever might have 
be'en'.the case at some other spot and season. The 
closed eyes evidently saw nothing earthly — not even 
the light streaming suddenly in —as the closed ears 
as evidently heard not the opening of the door. The 
face, 'as Peter Muhlenberg sometimes spoke of it. 
later,. was grandly sad and sorrowful, seeming entire- 
ly wrapped in awful contemplation of human weak- : 
ness and that eternal might' which could alone sup- 
plement and make it able to' do its duty in the world. 
Not one of the seers or prophets of old had ever 
been more thoroughly carried away from mere imme- 
diate: surroundings— more completely engrossed in 
the highest office and privilege. -of humanity — than 
seeme'dthe hero at that memorable moment. Who 
shall- say (though many have taken upon them- 
selves to say), what formed the: burthen of that 
voiceless but most earnest prayer ? That in it was 
embodied such a supplication for his periled coun- 
try; as few lips have ever uttered, the. man and his 
surroundings alike. contribute to prove. That there 
was also embodied an agonized appeal for persona] 
guidance from above, in the task which at that junc- 
ture may have seemed beyond the ability of any 
mere mortal, is not more to be doubted : without the 
certainty of this, George Washington would not have 
been George Washington, and the history of the 
United States of America would have needed to be 
far differently written. But what more? Who shall 
say what more ? Who shall guess what more ? Were 
th8re other clouds and shadows wrapping heart and 
brain of the hero, at that stage of his existence, than 
even those involving the fate of his beloved land? 
Were there. other strengths necessary, and so recog- 
nized, than those which should make him wise in 
council and invincible in the field? Once more — 
who shall say? So it was that the physical fact of 
the Prayer of Valley Forge came to human knowl- 
edge : we may well leave the subject of the prayer 
to the destinies hearing words in the. silence and 
either answering or denying them. 

All this, to the sight of the two spectators, occu- 
pied but a moment. It would not be truth to say 
that Lafayette shut the door on the instant ; some- 
thing outside himself held eye and hand until both he 
and his companion had fully taken in the scene and 
comprehended its purport. Then, gently and si- 
lently as he might have drawn the scarf over the 
face of a sleeping babe, the young French officer 
closed the door, and the two stood looking into each 
other's faces, without. Not a word, even then — not 
a word until, by mutual consent, they had retraced 
their steps through the narrow yard, to the road, 
and were turning once more in the direction of the 
Schuylkill. Even then, the words to be put upon 
record with reference to it, were few, but how preg- 



nant with meaning ! Spoken, like those last preced- 
ing them, in French, they have their place here, in 
their English rendering : 

" He is a wonderful man — the commander ! " — the 
exclamation of Lafayette. 

" The spectacle is a sublime one ; it fills me with 
shame while it inspires me with new faith and hope ! " 
the reply of Muhlenberg. 

"As how, general?" the inquiry and the glance 
accompanying, evidencing surprise. 

" As thus, marquis ! I descended from a pulpit to 
assume arms : George Washington, in the midst of a 
warlike profession, ascends higher, and more, near to 
God, than my pulpit. It is well for the cause — for 
him; but as for me — do you not understand that it 
shames me ? " 

" Shames you, general ? Not so. Pardon me if I 
say that, instead, it should make your pride the 
higher, as showing that prayer and the profession of 
arms are not incompatible, when the prayer is earn- 
est and the cause is felt to be just ! Think once 
more, general ; am I not right ? " 

"You are right, marquis!" warmly grasping the 
hand of the other. " You are right, and I thank you." 

"I am not of your faith, general, or of the com- 
mander's, as you know," was the reply, with the 
grasp of the hand warmly returned. ",But all faiths 
meet together, here. Duty is noble ; prayer is yet 
nobler. In my country I sometimes fear that they 
have half forgotten to pray. When they quite for- 
get, the good God keep them from themselves ! " 

" Amen ! — But let us hope that such a time will 
never come — there or here ! " said the Virginian. 

"Yes, let us hope so, general. But who knows? 
I trust that the commander did not see or hear us — 
that we did not disturb him. Peste on the horse that 
should have led me into the danger of doing so ! No 
— that is not well; for what I have seen I shall 
never forget, and I would not forget it if I could." . 

" Nor I, marquis • — be sure." 

No — both were right in the assertion. Peter 
Muhlenberg never lost the memory of that scene, 
or quite forgot the feeling of that moment, in the 
later days of the war or the honorable occupations 
following it. And did .-Gilbert Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette, when his fearful alternative prophecy had 
been proved sooth — when a whole nation not only 
forgot prayer but denied God, and throned a courte-. 
san as the Goddess of Reason and the proper ruling- 
power of the universe ? 



CHRISTMAS OF '75. 

When you draw the curtain's bright fold, 
And shut out the fierce freezing cold ; 
When fires are warmest and brightest, 
And hearts are gayest and lightest ; 
When soft carpets hush all the echoes, 
And voices as sweet as the cuckoo's 

Ring through the close bolted door, 

Do you think of the poor ? 

In your favorite seat, at your ease. 

While over the ivory keys 

Your daughter's white fingers are straying — 

How fair she is at her playing ! 

As pure as the sweet Madonna 

That looks from the wall upon her — 

When the song is finished and o'er, 
Do you think of the poor ? . ' , 

Do you think with a sigh of pity, 

Of the cellars all over the city, 

So dark, and dismal, and cold, 

Where huddle the young and the old — 

Huddle and freeze together 

In the terrible winter weather — 

As for you the happy hours wane, 

Do you think of their pain ? 

Do you think of the beauty and sweetness, 
Of womanhood's lovely completeness, 
Sold for a morsel of bread, 
And a place for the fair guilty head ? — 
Sold when temptation was dire, 
Crushed like a rose in the mire — 

With your pure, happy daughters and mothers, 

Do you think of these others ? 

To-day, the glad bells are ringing. 

And choral voices are singing • 

His praises, who, born with the lowly, 

Taught that love only makes holy ; 

Saying, oh, brother, to thee : 

" What thou dost for these is for Me." 

We may forget, but be sure, 

He thinks of His poor. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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